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recognizing any of the Kaffrarian species ; and perhaps at 
some future time Mr. Sim, who was trained at Kew, will 
extend his area so as to cover the whole colony, for which 
the total number of ferns known is between 130 and 140. 

J. G. Baker. 

Rider Papers on Euclid. Books l.—ll. By Rupert 
Deakin, M.A. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1891.) 
This little book consists of a series of graduated riders so 
arranged that the beginner may be able to thoroughly 
understand and grasp the principal propositions of the 
first two books of Euclid. One of the chief errors that the 
author endeavours to avoid is the great stress teachers 
lay on some of the propositions, which are treated as 
most important, while others are more or less overlooked. 

The method he adopts is to treat each proposition first 
as a rider, and by giving the enunciation and drawing 
the figure, see if any of the class can show how it is proved. 
By this means the subject can be made interesting, as 
beginners can then look upon each rather as a puzzle than 
as a stiff piece of work. 

The two books are divided into nine parts, each part 
consisting of six papers, and the riders in each paper, 
with the exception, of course, of the first, deal with 
all the preceding propositions. The student is ad¬ 
vised in the first six papers only to draw the figures, in 
order to accustom himself to one of the chief difficulties 
which, as the author says, “ experience shows me that all 
students feel more or less in solving riders.” 

At the end are printed the enunciations of the proposi¬ 
tions of the two books, followed by several papers set at 
various examinations. Altogether, teachers will find this 
an admirable help for classes in which the subject is 
being treated for the first time. 

Die Krystallanalyse oder die chemische Analyse durch 
Beobachtung der Krystallbildung mit Hiilfe des 
Mikroskops mit theilweiser Benutzung seines Bicch.es 
iiber Molekularphysik. Bearbeitet von Dr. O. Lehmann. 
(Leipzig : Engelmann, 1891.) 

We have so recently noticed at length the splendid work 
of Dr. O. Lehmann on “Molecular Physics” (see 
Nature, vol. xlii. p. 1) that it is only necessary in this 
place to call attention to this pamphlet of 82 pages, 
illustrated by 73 woodcuts, in which the author gives 
the necessary directions for the work of micro-chemical 
analysis. The instruments used and methods employed 
are concisely stated, and all the essential details of the 
operations are supplied to the chemist in this little hand¬ 
book. Dr. Lehmann claims, not unjustly, that the 
methods of micro-chemical analysis must play the same 
part in the laboratory of the organic chemist as spectral 
analysis does in the laboratory of the inorganic chemist. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

The University of London. 

My friend, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, invites me, by his references 
to what I have written on this subject, to a discussion in your 
columns. I am very unwilling to accept the invitation, because I 
have already and often stated my views, and because I see by 
the length of Mr. Dyer’s letter that I may be led into an inter¬ 
minable labyrinth of side-issues. The official report in which are 
published the minutes of the evidence given before the Royal 
Commission which sat on this subject in the year 1888, contains 
a more lengthy discussion of the subject by myself and others 
than it is possible to carry through in the columns of Nature ; 
and I could wish that for once those interested in a subject 
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would rescue from proverbial oblivion the pages of careful state¬ 
ment entombed in a Blue-book. Since, however, my friend trails 
his coat, it would be doing violence to my old-established regard 
for him to refuse to tread on it—just a little. 

The question raised by Mr. Dyer seems to be, why should not 
the examining board in Burlington Gardens undergo certain 
reforms and continue to be the so-called University of London ? 
It has done good service to education, he says, and with the 
removal of more than half its members and their replacement 
by gentlemen who either really know or really care about 
University education it might do more. If it were, he suggests, 
to rise superior to all its most solemn obligations and falsify the 
pledges of its founders by undertaking to teach as well as to 
examine, it would really be as much of a “teaching University ” 
as is either Oxford or Cambridge, and its non-collegiate sup¬ 
porters from all parts of Britain might enjoy the spectacle of the 
mother-college (University College) from which this examining 
board took birth, abandoning in favour of Burlington Gardens 
those traditions of scientific research which have made the 
College in some measure a realization of Fichte’s ideal. 

[Mr. Dyer seems to have forgotten the facts when he con¬ 
tends that such teaching as Fichte sketched in his plan for the 
University of Berlin, cannot be carried on in the same institution 
or by the same men who administer the teaching required by a 
University student at the commencement ofhis career. Fichte’s 
plan was carried out in the University of Berlin, and has been 
followed by every other University in Germany. The very 
questions which we are now debating were debated in the early 
years of this century in Germany, and the Jesuits’ plan of edu¬ 
cation by examination was rejected. University College was 
founded (except so far as it was a private enterprise) on the 
lines of a German University, and only required the prestige and 
independence conferred by the power of granting University 
degrees to enable it to fulfil in London Fichte’s ideal. Its pro¬ 
fessors have never been (as Mr. Dyer well knows) mere in¬ 
structors for examination purposes. The researches of Graham, 
Williamson, Sharpey, and of Michael Foster, Sanderson, 
Schafer, Kennedy, and many others have been carried on in its 
laboratories. The proposal to detach such work from the 
London Colleges, and to associate it with the examining board 
in Burlington Gardens, on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with the teaching of University undergraduates, appears to me to 
involve an erroneous conception of what University education and 
University organization should be. This by way of parenthesis.] 

The point which I wish to insist on is that, excepting the pro¬ 
posal to undertake higher professorial teaching, I have no 
objection whatever to the reforms of the examining body in 
Burlington Gardens advocated by Mr. Dyer. 

What I desire (and I merely use the first person singular for 
the purpose of discussion, and not because I stand alone in my 
wishes, or undervalue the support of others) is that, without any 
interference with the Burlington Gardens board, the privilege 
of granting degrees should be conferred by the Crown upon a 
combined Senate consisting of the Professors of University and 
King’s Colleges (the authority of the councils of the two Colleges 
being duly guarded). 

The fact that Burlington Gardens are in London and that 
University and King’s College are also in London, as well as the 
talk about a teaching University “in and for” London, have 
very little bearing upon the question as to whether it is or is not 
desirable to grant University privileges to the two Colleges. 
There is population enough and accommodation enough for a 
dozen Universities within the metropolitan area. As far as I am 
able to judge as to the principles which should guide the Crown 
in bestowing the privilege of incorporation as a University, the 
only questions to be asked are : “ Does the body which asks for 
this privilege consist of learned men whose work will be facili¬ 
tated by the granting to them of this ancient and honourable 
position ? Do they give guarantees of material support, and of 
a public demand for their teaching, which will enable them to 
discharge the functions of a University with dignity and efficiency, 
now and hereafter ? Will the concession to them of this privi¬ 
lege tend directly or indirectly or both to the public welfare?” 
I cannot imagine that anyone will undertake to give a negative 
response to these questions in reference to the combined Colleges, 
University and King’s. Certain it is that during the acute dis¬ 
cussion which has been carried on for the last four or five years, 
no one has ventured to do so. What has happened is simply 
this, that persons connected with Burlington Gardens have 
opposed the bestowal of University powers on the two Colleges, 
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either for the reason that they consider the withdrawal of the 
Colleges from the sphere of the operations of the Burlington 
Gardens examining board a reflection upon that body, or be¬ 
cause they are unwilling that a privilege should be conceded to 
Colleges, however well fitted to receive it, which their own local 
or provincial college is not yet important enough to claim. A 
further incident of the movement has been that the just demands 
of London medical students and their teachers for a University 
degree in medicine, as readily attainable by London students as 
are the medical degrees of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Aber¬ 
deen, St. Andrews, Durham, and Cambridge, by the students 
of those places, have been formulated and generally approved. 

Neither of these accompaniments of the request for University 
powers made by University and King’s Colleges seems to me to 
touch the question as to whether it is right on grounds of public 
policy to accede to that request. Sir William Thomson, Sir 
George Stokes, and Mr. Weldon after an exhaustive inquiry 
were in favour of granting the privilege asked for. Three 
lawyers, namely Lord Selborne, Sir James Hannen, and Sir 
James Ball, were not persuaded. The commission composed of 
these six gentlemen agreed to ask the Burlington Gardens 
authorities to try to devise such alterations in their “ University ” 
as would satisfy the aspirations of University and King’s 
Colleges. Burlington Gardens has absolutely and hopelessly 
failed in this attempt—as anyone conversant with the conditions 
of the problem could foresee must be the case. They have 
proposed a scheme which has not been accepted by the Colleges, 
and has also been rejected by their own provincial graduates. 
Why should more time be wasted about the attempt to put 
three pints into a quart bottle? Let the Burlington Gardens 
University continue to exercise its function of examining for 
schools and colleges which are not strong enough to examine 
for themselves, and let them continue so to do only until the 
colleges are fit to receive independent University powers; let 
the Senate reform itself if it can, and if the absurd dead-weight 
of graduates tied round its neck and called Convocation will 
permit it to do so. But do let us have in the meanwhile a 
genuine professorial University set on foot in London, not 
because it is London, but because University and King’s 
Colleges are there, and respectfully petition Her Majesty to do 
for them what the monarch has done (not unwisely, it must be 
allowed) in past days for the Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh, 
of Aberdeen, of Leyden, of Berlin, Bonn, Leipzig, and other 
cities. 

What the two Colleges ask for is a privilege'—a special favour. 
To include other institutions as co-recipients of the privilege 
would destroy its character and its value. As Mr. Dyer points 
out, we do not want a federal University, such as are Cambridge 
and Oxford and the Victoria. We have seen enough of the 
friction and never-ending committees and schedules of such 
clumsily organized Universities. By limiting the charter to 
University and King’s Colleges, a professorial University can be 
established in which the professors shall be—as in the Scotch 
and the German Universities—at once the teachers, the ex¬ 
aminers, and the governing body. I cannot perceive what good 
can be attained by joining a series of rival teaching bodies 
together, calling them a University, and setting them to waste the 
lives of their lecturers in committees and boards and the drawing 
up of schedules. The only persons who gain by such wasteful j 
arrangements are the busybodies and bureaucrats, who either 
acquire importance by their intermediation in the disputes of 
rival teachers, or gain a livelihood by pompously conducting the 
affairs of the committees and boards in which what is good and 
strong in each member is counteracted, whilst only what is 
feeble, worthless, and emasculate survives. 

The professorial University formed by a union of King’s and 
University would be of modest dimensions, and rightly so. It 
would in virtue of its charter be able to grow. This I regard as 
the most important feature in the proposal. Instead of hastily 
bringing together a variety of teaching bodies, we should leave 
it to the new University to assimilate them, make terms with 
them, in the course of time. 

Though they are modest bodies compared with the Imperial 
centralizing institution, from the thraldom of which they seek to 
escape, yet King’s and University Colleges can show figures 
stating the property and the number of students which they would 
bring to the new University, which are far larger than the cor¬ 
responding figures for many other Universities both in the United 
Kingdom and abroad. Their buildings and land are worth half 
a million sterling. Their annual receipts exceed ^30,000 ; their 
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annual attendance of students is as great as that of the University 
of Oxford. This is an ample basis; with this start the new 
University would without any doubt be able to ensure a steady 
growth, increase of its property and of its teaching capacities, 
by a healthy and gradual development. 

Mr. Dyer skilfully seeks to enlist support for the supremacy 
of Burlington Gardens by asking the following questions (to 
which he does not give the answers for obvious reasons): “ Why 
should two out of many institutions be picked out for University 
honours ? Why should Bedford College be left out? How can 
the Royal College of Science be ignored ? Why ignore the City 
and Guilds Institute ? ” 

These questions are excusable only when we admit that Mr. 
Dyer may for the nonce treat his defence of Burlington Gardens 
as a lawyer may treat a shady case entrusted to his advocacy in 
the courts. 

The reason why the Crown should pick out the two Colleges 
for the University privilege is, firstly, that they and they alone 
have asked for it ; secondly, that they and they alone possess 
the property, professoriate, status, and historical purpose which 
could warrant the privilege ; and, lastly, that University powers 
are essentially a privilege fitted and intended to strengthen and 
build up the institution to which they are granted above others. 
Bedford College is cited by Mr. Dyer solely, I am afraid, with 
the purpose of rousing the jealousy of its members. They are, 
I hope and believe, too sensible to be led to imagine that their 
excellent institution is at all comparable in magnitude or im¬ 
portance to University and King’s. As to the Royal College of 
Science, the answer is different. It is a Government institution 
under a special department founded and carried on with a special 
purpose. It grants its own certificates and fulfils its objects. I 
see no objection to its receiving the privilege of granting those 
certificates in the form of University degrees ; but it could not 
be associated with University and King’s Colleges to form one 
Senatus Academicus. To introduce it or the City and Guilds 
Institute into the new University would necessitate the forma¬ 
tion of what I am persuaded would be a pernicious and futile 
organization-—namely, a federal University. And, moreover, 
it appears that both the Royal College or Normal School of 
Science and the Guilds Institute were founded with public 
money and are carried on for other purposes than that of train¬ 
ing University students, and that their managers do not seek 
the privilege of granting University degrees nor consider that 
their public utility would be increased by any such federation 
with the new University as Mr. Dyer suggests. There is 
plenty of room in London for non-University Colleges as well 
as for more than one University. The objectionable notion 
which Mr. Dyer and some others entertain is that these institu¬ 
tions can be made more useful by arbitrarily bringing them 
under the control of some central government—such as is now 
exercised by Burlington Gardens. 

The fact appears to me to be that centralization in University 
matters is wasteful of time and energy, paralyzing and delusive. 
Two Colleges like University and King’s can unite and settle 
their affairs together, and if granted such powers as other Uni¬ 
versities possess they may in time take into their organization, 
partially or completely, other institutions, or arrange methods of 
co-operation with other institutions. Indeed they would, if 
j incorporated as a University, be sure to do this, and to do it 
far more efficiently than could be the case were they abruptly 
associated with a variety of rival corporations, each with equal 
rights and equal voice, and left to compromise and to vote 
through endless committees, either as constituents of a reformed 
Burlington Gardens University or of a new piece of federal 
futility. 

Mr. Dyer has wisely avoided the question of the demand for 
medical degrees. I confess that this is a very difficult problem 
on account of the attitude of the medical profession. If the 
medical profession is to be allowed to grant medical degrees, 
the present significance and a good deal of the value of the 
University privilege will be destroyed. It is, I believe, quite 
useless to attempt to satisfy the demands of the medical pro¬ 
fession in this matter. The thing to be aimed at is to remedy 
an injustice ; it is necessary to provide a degree as accessible as 
that of other Universities through whatever University or Uni¬ 
versities may exist, hereafter, in London. 

In my evidence to the Commissioners I made some sugges¬ 
tions on this matter. I am inclined to think that the following 
steps are necessary for a satisfactory solution of the problem : 
(a) the abolition of the medical faculties of University and 
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King’s Colleges—excepting the Professorships of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and. Forensic Medicine—and the crea¬ 
tion of independent clinical schools attached to the North 
London and Lincoln’s Inn Hospitals; (b) the nomination of a 
medical professoriate for the new University by representatives 
of all the London medical schools, vacancies to be hereafter 
filled up on the recommendation of the Senate of the Uni¬ 
versity ; ( c ) the recognition, under conditions, by the new Uni¬ 
versity, of the clinical teaching in each of the London hospitals, 
and the admission of students to its medical degrees on condi¬ 
tion of having passed the prescribed examinations of the 
University and of having pursued not necessarily more than 
one-half of the entire curriculum under the professors of the 
University. The University might also be required to re¬ 
cognize (in exchange for a like concession) the examinations 
in certain subjects of the Conjoint Board as excusing candidates 
from like examination by the University. 

This is undeniably a complex part of the subject. It would 
be simplest, and probably satisfactory in the end, to grant the 
power of giving medical degrees to the limited body {King’s 
and University) and to leave it to make such arrangements as it 
might find expedient with the medical schools of London. The 
professional feeling of the medical faculties of University and 
King’s Colleges 'would insure their making an equitable use of 
the privilege, such as their medical brethren would heartily 
approve. E. Ray Lank ester. 

P.S.—There is one argument put forward by Mr. Dyer which 
I have omitted to notice in the foregoing, but should like to 
tread on. He quotes my opinion that the University may use¬ 
fully examine scholars passing from the schools to the University 
as a test both of the work of the schoolboy and of the efficiency 
of the schoolmaster, and proceeds to maintain that in the same 
way an examining board may usefully check not only the work 
of University undergraduates, but of their teachers. This is 
advanced as an argument in favour of external or superior 
examining boards in University examinations as opposed to 
examinations conducted by University professors with associated 
external examiners. Mr. Dyer has, however, omitted to cite 
the reply which I had already given to his specious argument. 
It is this: the University is the highest term in the educational 
hierarchy. It may fittingly examine students who are about to 
pass from the school to continue their studies on a higher level, 
viz. its own. But who or what are the persons recognized as 
standing above the University professoriates ? I do not know of 
any such body. It is precisely the arrogation of this position for 
the Senate of the University of London which renders it 
objectionable. There is necessarily a limit to the organization 
of authority in educational matters, and it is as absurd for the 
members of a central examining board to control the teaching 
of those who are ex hypothesi the most capable teachers in the 
country as it is for the Home Office to control the details of the 
work of the Senate of Burlington Gardens. Either University 
professors are worthy to occupy their positions or they are not— 
no higher branch of the educational profession exists. To coerce 
them by means of Senates composed of retired teachers and 
dilettanti educationists is clearly injurious : to set them to work 
to criticize and worry one another as “ impartial examiners ” is 
odious and a waste of their time. The only thing to do is to take 
such measures as are possible for insuring that no one who is not 
fit for the position shall hold office as a professor in a chartered 
University, and to so arrange that it shall be to the interest of 
the professor, and also to that of his University, for him to 
discharge his duties efficiently. 

If we are to have an indefinite series of authorities one above 
the other, who, one would like to know, is to control the 
examining board which sits over the professors ? And who 
again to control these controllers? 

The bureaucratic machinery which seems to find favour with 
Mr. Dyer is, in my opinion, superfluous. The most efficient 
Universities (in two differing directions), those of Germany and 
of Scotland, have no authority in educational matters above that 
of the professoriate, and are not subject, like Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, and London, to the interference of graduates in the 
form of convocation. 


Mr. Thiselton Dyer appears to think that Fichte’s ideal 
of a University is unrealizable, unless, as he supposes, “ some 
wealthy man gives, say, half a million to found such a University 
in some quiet country town in England, where professor and 
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pupils might labour together, undisturbed by the life and move¬ 
ment of a big city, or the worry of the examination-room, for 
the advantage of knowledge.” I venture to think that this sup¬ 
position of Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s conveys the unwelcome truth 
that the conception of the true nature of a University has not 
yet reached some even of that section of the British public who 
have earned well-merited distinction in science ; and it is as one 
who has had experience of a Scottish and a German University, 
in the character of student and teacher, and of two English 
University Colleges as teacher, that I ask permission as shortly 
as I can to place before your readers what many minds aim at, 
in the hope that a teaching University in London, call it what 
you will, would ultimately provide it. 

I reiterate the assertion which I lately made in a letter to the 
Times , that a University is primarily a place for the extension of 
the bounds of knowledge ; this is to be achieved by the labours 
of the professors and teaching staff; by fellows, specially 
appointed for that purpose, if the system of fellowships is 
thought desirable, although, in my opinion and experience, 
much may be said against it; and by the whole body of the 
students. Of course it is not to be supposed that every student 
is capable of discovering new facts or of applying principles in an 
original manner; but almost every man is endowed with some 
share of inventive faculty, which must ultimately be developed, 
if he is to make his way in the world otherwise than as a day- 
labourer, or as a piece-worker in a factory, or as a copying- 
clerk ; and the object of a University should be to cultivate this 
faculty to the utmost. An efficient medical man spends his life 
in clinical experimentation ; a successful barrister exercises his 
ingenuity in applying old decisions to new cases ; a competent 
engineer not merely studies how to improve his machinery, but 
also studies his fellow-creatures, and the chances of trade, so as 
to bring his manufactures into new fields. If the inventive 
faculty is not developed at the University, it will be developed 
later, in every man who fulfils his duty to his fellow-creatures 
and to himself. 

Now I dare to contend that the degree-stamp of the English 
Universities, especially of the University of London, except in 
certain cases in its highest degrees, such as the D.Mus., D.Litt., 
M.D., and D.Sc. degrees (and these only as a result of recent 
modifications), is of no value whatever in the eyes of that 
portion of the public whose opinion carries with it a commercial 
reward. Speaking for myself, I have had assistants, graduates 
of Edinburgh, of London, and of German Universities, and I 
unhesitatingly state that the only degrees to which I should 
attach the least importance are those of Germany, and that 
because there is in them some evidence that the graduate lias had 
at least an initiation into the methods of research. As this 
assertion may be applied personally, I should wish it to be 
clearly understood that I have no reason whatever to be in any 
way dissatisfied with graduates from Edinburgh or from London, 
but merely to state that the fact of their being graduates in no 
way influenced me in their appointment. And many manu¬ 
facturers, in want of assistants, actually regard an English 
degree in the light of a disqualification; so that most of the 
posts of “works-chemists” are held by non-graduates. They 
prefer, in fact, to train their own men—that is, to give them 
such an educationin research as bears on the particular problems 
which they themselves have to solve; or to take them from the 
laboratories of general analysts, where new problems present 
themselves from time to time. 

It is impossible, under existing circumstances, to give under¬ 
graduates such training. They have examination on the brain. 
They judge from the standpoint of “Will this ‘pay’ at an 
examination?” not. from the standpoint of “Is this worth 
knowing?” And they cannot be blamed. It is not the fault of 
the examiners; it is not the fault of the students ; the pro¬ 
fessors, I believe, do not, except in a general way, follow the 
syllabuses ; it is simply that the better students conscientiously 
aim at what is set before them—a degree that has no market 
value, except in the eyes of school teachers. Personally I can¬ 
not complain that I do not get research done by students; in 
actual fact a considerable number do stay after graduation, and 
some do not graduate at all; I merely hold the opinion that 
the method is on wholly wrong lines ; that a degree, if given, 
should be the official testimony to a certain time spent with 
diligence and profit in gaining knowledge of how to attack 
problems—of how to acquire knowledge useful for the purpose in 
view. 

It will be said that honours-degrees will find no place in such 
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